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In 5th C. Athens, Euripides had a reputation for being a particularly shocking dramatist. In 
Aristophanes' Frogs, where Euripides and Aeschylus are set against one another as 
representatives respectively of radical and conservative thought, Aeschylus complains, 'Isn't 
Euripides responsible for every trouble'? Hasn't he portrayed procuresses and women giving 
birth in shrines and sleeping with their brothers and saying that "life is not life"?' (1078ff.). 
There are certain things, says Aeschylus, which should simply not be shown on stage, certain 
ways of arguing which should simply not be used, either because they are actually immoral 
or shocking, or because they are opposed to conventional beliefs or common sense. 
Euripides, however, did not feel bound by this sort of restriction, and his treatment of the 
story of Hippolytus and Phaedra is especially characteristic of this willingness to question 
and alter tradition. 

First of all, he defied convention among Greek tragedians by dramatising the story not once, 
but twice. The Hippolytus that we have is almost certainly the later of the two: only a 
handful of fragments remain from the other play, but we have enough information from 
other ancient sources to have some idea of how very different the two plays were from one 
another. Both plays illustrate the links between Euripides' way of thought and that 
characteristic of some of the 'sophists', the contemporary teachers of rhetoric and 
philosophy. The first play portrayed scenes which were simply shocking according to 
conventional morality, and (even worse) attempts to justify unjustifiable conduct: the 
second one is sophistic in the way that it shows that there are two sides to every story and 
that the 'stronger argument' is not always straightforwardly so. 

An honourable woman? 

In the Hippolytus story, Phaedra is married to Theseus, but falls in love with his son (her 
stepson) Hippolytus. When he finds out, Hippolytus is horrified and rejects her, so she 
falsely accuses him of rape to Theseus. He believes her and asks his divine father Poseidon 
to punish him. Only when Poseidon has granted his wish is the truth revealed and 
Hippolytus dies, a tragic victim of Phaedra and Theseus. I think that the immediate reaction 
of most people to this summary of the myth would be to feel sympathy for Hippolytus and 



shock and anger towards Phaedra, both for her forbidden love and for her lying accusation. 
She is clearly a 'bad' woman, and Euripides' first Hippolytus maintained the traditional view 
of her. Aristophanes calls her a 'whore' and mentions her more than once as an all too 
typical example of the degenerates whom Euripides portrayed. Evidence from the remaining 
fragments of the play and later accounts of the story suggests strongly that this Phaedra 
made no attempt to repress her feelings for Hippolytus, but even went as far as to 
proposition him herself before the eyes of the audience. 

The Phaedra of the existing Hippolytus could not be more different. Long before we first see 
her, we are told that she is in love with Hippolytus, but also that her feelings have been 
inspired by Aphrodite and are an essential part of the goddess' plan to have revenge on 
Hippolytus for his hatred of her. Up to this point, as Aphrodite herself admits, Phaedra has 
been 'honourable', but she is so determined to destroy Hippolytus that Phaedra's previous 
good character is irrelevant to her. After the notorious Phaedra of the other Hippolytus play. 
Aphrodite's claim that she is an honourable woman must have been a great surprise to the 
audience, and it is the first indication that the play is going to take a rather unconventional 
attitude to a character who was traditionally 'bad'. This Phaedra behaves better than her 
predecessor: on the other hand, it could be argued that although Hippolytus does not 
deserve the terrible fate that Aphrodite inflicts on him, he is not just an undeserving victim 
of Phaedra's attentions, but foolish to attract the anger of a divinity by behaving so 
disrespectfully. 

Phaedra is ashamed of the feelings that the goddess has created in her and tries to fight 
them, but the audience knows, because of what Aphrodite has told them, that she will not 
succeed in keeping her feelings secret. It takes some time before Aphrodite's plan is 
successful because Phaedra tries so hard to resist her feelings, but eventually, through a 
combination of external circumstances and Phaedra's own weaknesses of character. 
Aphrodite's will proves stronger than Phaedra's original intentions. At the start of the play, 
she is determined to take her terrible secret to the grave, but the Nurse puts pressure on 
her until she reveals the truth: she does so because she is worried about Phaedra, but her 
good intentions ultimately prove disastrous. By making this revelation, Phaedra takes her 
first decisive step on the road to the tragedy: she should, of course, have refused to listen to 
the Nurse, but it is hard to condemn her out of hand for doing so when pressurised so 
strongly. Even after the truth is out, however, she insists that no harm will come of it 
because she is determined to behave properly. If Aphrodite had not willed it to happen, the 
tragedy could have been averted even now. 

Yielding to passion 


The Nurse then suggests that Phaedra would feel better if she gave in to her feelings; she 
argues cleverly, but immorally, that since the gods yield to their passions, Phaedra need not 



try to restrain herself - just the sort of argument that the critics of Euripides and the 
sophists condemned as dangerous to society. It is a morally unacceptable argument - but 
the motivation behind it, of concern for Phaedra, is not so simply blameworthy. In the 
earlier Hippolytus, by contrast, Phaedra herself excused her advances to Hippolytus by 
arguing ingeniously, rather than justifiably, that she could hardly be blamed, since Theseus 
himself had been consistently unfaithful to her. The Nurse at least means well; by contrast 
the other Phaedra was clearly in the wrong. 

Phaedra's concern for her honour is severely tested by the Nurse's argument, and it is now 
that she was probably least like her counterpart in the other play. When the Nurse offers to 
help her achieve what she really wants, she refuses angrily: the offer is dangerously 
attractive but she knows that it is wrong. Phaedra holds out against her almost to the very 
end of the scene, and only when she is physically and mentally exhausted does she let her 
take over. The Nurse - only wanting Phaedra to be cured of her sickness - takes matters 
into her own hands and goes to Hippolytus. Phaedra herself never even approaches him. 

The result is of course the same as it would have been if Phaedra had made advances to him 
herself. As in the earlier play, his reaction leads her to accuse him of rape, but remarkably, 
in this play, even the false accusation is partly motivated by Phaedra's concern for her 
honour. Terrified that Hippolytus will bring shame on her and her children by telling Theseus 
of her love, she tries to save herself and them by condemning him. Of course her preference 
for the appearance, rather than the reality, of honourable behaviour is wrong, and her 
accusation is not entirely free of a simple desire for revenge. Nonetheless, her motives are 
complex - this is not simply the accusation of a woman who has been rejected - and we 
have seen how hard she has struggled against the inescapable will of an angry goddess. She 
cannot avoid making this accusation, because it is the means by which Aphrodite has 
decided to destroy Hippolytus, taking Phaedra with him. 

Fatal attraction 

A woman falls in love with a young man; he refuses her advances; she makes a false 
accusation of rape to her husband which results in the young man's death. These are the 
basic elements of the story which occur in the existing Hippolytus, but in the second play 
Phaedra's motives and Aphrodite's intervention make her more sympathetic than a plain 
summary of the plot would suggest that she could be. In the film Fatal Attraction, the 
aftermath of the relationship between a married man and the woman with whom he had an 
affair was presented in such a way that the audience was meant to take the man's side, and 
this was achieved partly by withholding information about the woman's background or 
motivation. All we see is the fact that she is persecuting her former lover, so that he is 
depicted as an undeserving victim of a wicked and vindictive woman. I think that the first 



Hippolytus may have been similar, concentrating on the shocking fact of what Phaedra did, 
more than on any explanations. 

Our Hippolytus on the other hand focuses on character and background, with the result that 
the traditional story is questioned. In the world of this play, Phaedra's honour, previously a 
good thing, helps to lead her into dishonour and the Nurse's loyalty leads her to cause 
Phaedra's destruction unintentionally. I suggest that this, as much as the shocking and self- 
justifying Phaedra of the first play, is thoroughly sophistic. The sophists were able to alter 
the usual certainties of the world, making what would normally be the weaker argument 
into the stronger: in the second Hippolytus Phaedra's traditionally 'weak' position is not 
exactly turned into the stronger, for she is still to blame for the tragedy, but it is 
transformed. 

Even Artemis understands this, describing the accusation as 'a sort of nobility'. Although 
Phaedra's love has exactly the same terrible effect that it has in the first play, the 
circumstances surrounding the tragedy are quite different, because of Aphrodite. Although 
Artemis blames Theseus and Phaedra for Hippolytus' death at first, she eventually admits 
that Aphrodite was the real culprit. Divine explanations are perfectly common at the end of 
Greek tragedy, but it is very rare for a divinity actually to forgive the human characters for 
what they have done. 

Euripides reinvented the story of Phaedra and Hippolytus and showed that traditional truths 
need not be as straightforward as they might seem, even in a story which he had 
dramatized himself. Once we are told that Aphrodite wanted to have revenge on Hippolytus 
for dishonouring her, and Phaedra was a necessary element in her plan, condemning 
Phaedra is not so easy. The play which portrayed Phaedra' s passion in lurid detail seems not 
to have been popular with its audience. By contrast, the second play was awarded first 
prize, but in its own way it is as disturbing as its predecessor. 
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